ARISTOCRATIC ENGLAND
Revolutionary crusade, of which he was now the great leader,
seemed securely laid; England's sea-power he had found to be
an obstacle he could not overcome, and he on his side was
Billing to treat. The preliminaries of the Peace of Amiens were
signed therefore on October i, 1801, England was to restore
the temporary conquests which her command of the sea during
the past few years had given her, save for Trinidad and the very
important exception of Ceylon, where English power had
replaced the Dutch. On the other hand, the Cape of Good
Hope was to go back to the Dutch, and, what was the pivot of
the whole affair, Malta, which had been occupied by the English
after their establishment of naval supremacy in the Mediter-
ranean, was to be restored to its traditional owners, the Knights
of St John*
The Peace was regarded as lasting by most contemporaries,
especially upon the Continent; but the body of opposition to
it in England remained strong. In Parliament there were
large majorities in favour of peace, and Pitt himself certainly
desired it for the moment; but his colleagues were more doubtful,
and Grenville, Windham, Spencer, and others, many of the
leading names of the country, were in direct opposition to the
policy.
The preliminaries of peace having thus been accepted, the
instrument was signed, under the title of the Peace of Amiens,
on March 27, 1802.
The Irish Rebellion and Union. Before proceeding to
the last and most critical phase of the struggle between the
English aristocratic state and the new Europe created by the
Revolution, it is necessary to emphasize the experimental union
with Ireland which was in part the consequence of the struggle,
and was to affect the history of England so profoundly through-
out the coining century.
The Irish Parliament had acquired its status of an independent
national Parliament under a common Crown, not subject to
interference from the English Parliament, by the threat offeree;
and that threat had come at a moment when English fortunes
appeared to be at their lowest. It was certain therefore that if
England were to recover her strength she would attempt to undo
that work; for, although the existing Irish Parliament was
akeady Protestant and the armed forces behind it were Protestant
too, yet an independent Ireland, even though its Government